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Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to excite 
love, interest, and admiration; and the outward proof. 
of possessing greatness is that we excite love, interest, and 


admiration. 
—MatTrHEew ARNOLD 


And remember that in every war both sides lie like 
hell. That’s half the battle—keeping up the spirits of 
your own crowd, and getting allies to help you. Truth is 
whatever you can get believed. Remember it every time 
you pick up a newspaper. 

—Upton Sincrair in World’s End 
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| Editorial Notes 


Dillard University—A Correction 


In the editorial note on Dillard University published in the 
last issue of the QuaRTERLY, we made an error in giving the full 
name of the founder of that institution. Instead of John Dillard as 
we had stated, it ought to have been James Dillard or James 
Hardy Dillard. 


: ° cA 


Help the National Urban League 


We want to draw the attention of our readers to the plea 
made by the National Urban League appearing on the inside back 
cover of this QuarterLy. While all of us seem always ready to cry 
loudly against the injustices of indiscrimination, very few of us 
are willing to make any sacrifices. The splendid work done by 
the National Urban League would have been impossible had not 
some of our white compatriots helped it with financial support. 
It is high time that we too do our part and join this organization 
as full-paid members. As educators, we owe it to ourselves that 
we show genuine interest in such organizations whose main pur- 
pose is to elevate us as a group. Until we do our part we have no 
right to criticise even our oppressors. We hope that our readers 
will generously help the League to carry on its splendid work. 
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Sunset and Life’s New Season 


O glorious clouds that clothe the sunset sky 
In robes of beauty as the night comes on, : 
Making the long hours of the day 

End in a scene of loveliness sublime, 

Only to dissolve and vanish as they leave 
Our enraptured vision empty of the sight 
That thrilled us with awe and wonder 

For an enraptured moment, 

Then left us solitary under the distant stars. 


Shall the vision that 1s ours, we call it life, 

So fade and vanish when I lay me down to sleep 

In the silence and dignity of death? 

Where are now the hopes and dreams 

And all the treasured memories of love’s deep noon? 
Have they too vanished in the sunset of our days? 
No! Life is a substance of intangible threads 

Woven and patterned by a hand divine 

Into the glorified garments of immortality. 


—Reverpy C. Ransom, Bishop 
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Administrators, Faculties, and Students 
Should Co-operate in 
University Control* 


Franz Boas, Professor Emeritus 
Columbia University, New York City 


Past and present events have shown that, in times of political 
stress, difficulties between administration, faculties, and students: 
are bound to rise. This points to a fundamental fault in our sys- 
tem based on diametrically opposed conceptions of the character 
and function of a university. “The university is a company of 
teachers, investigators, and students engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge.” The line between student, investigator, and teacher 
is not sharply drawn because the advanced student participates 
formally or informally in teaching and in research. In early times 
the basic unity of students and teachers found clearest expression 
in the right of a member of the student body to be elected rector 
of the university. There is no differentiation between the two 
groups that would justify the withholding of a tithe of intellectual 
freedom from the students. Their intellectual life must be founded 
on the right to the freest examination of opposing opinions and 
on that of defending their own point of view. There is no uni- 
versity outside of the body of teachers, students, and investigators. 
All these are equally interested in the welfare and efficiency of 
the institution and should have a voice in shaping its activities. 
The administrative devices intended to regulate the routine of 
functioning of the university may be of the most diverse kind. 
No particular form is necessary. It should merely serve the pur- 
pose of facilitating the functioning of the university. 


*Reprinted from School and Society with special permission of the 
author. 
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The whole situation is not readily understood without a con- 
sideration of the ways in which our universities originated. The 
voluntary associations of the Middle Ages are not possible under 
modern social and economic conditions. Even at that time the 
universities served to supply candidates for clerical offices. In later 
times, kings, dukes, and cities established universities, partly for 
the purpose of advancing knowledge and education, partly for 
training state and church officials. In our country, the initiative 
was left to private individuals who furnished money for establish- 
ing universities and appointed boards of trustees to administer 
these funds. 


It would be base ingratitude if we did not recognize the deep 
obligation that we owe to the far-sightedness of these citizens 
who have given freely both of their time and money for the foun- 
dation of schools, colleges, universities, libraries, museums, and. 
other organizations devoted to the cultivation of arts and sciences; 
but this should not hinder a free discussion of any of the short- 
comings of the system which have developed on this basis. 


All these institutions should serve the cultural needs of the 
community, and their organization should be considered from 
three points. of view: the management of the material resources 
on which the work of the institution is based ; the inner work which 
is in the hands of the faculty; and the function performed by the 
institution in the service of the community. 


It is natural that the founder of an institution should establish 
its general purpose and determine the form of its organization. 
In the majority of cases, he associates with himself a number of 
people who have his confidence, or he confides the whole work 
of organization to such a group. This has led to the establishment 
of self-perpetuating boards of trustees, the legal and actual dicta- 
tors of the activities of the institutions. In state or city institutions 
an appointed or elected group takes over the functions of the 
trustees. 
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Obviously, the actual work of all these institutions is carried 
on by the faculties (scientists, artists, librarians) who should con- 
duct and develop the inner work of the institution. In many cases 
so little freedom has been given to the faculties, by relegating 
their work to committees appointed by the trustees or their rep- 
resentatives, that the feeling for a common responsibility of the 
faculty members is almost dead and their meetings are more or 
less a farce. The complete separation of the activities of the govern- 
ing board exert an unfavorable influence upon the development 
of the institutions. By its nature the governing board is seldom 
familiar with the complex problems that the faculties have to 
solve. Neither is its composition such that it could be said to repre- 
sent the needs of the community. This is true of the thoroughly 
undemocratic self-perpetuating boards, and very likely to happen 
in appointive or elective boards. Their selection is too often subject 
to political and economic considerations. 


I believe there is no difference of opinion among those familiar 
with the work of these institutions that the work of the members 
of the faculties must be free, unhampered by political considera- 
tions, by whims of outsiders or fancies of members of the govern- 
ing board. Faculty and students must be judged solely on the basis 
of their work in the institution. No power should be delegated to 
any one to interfere with the freedom of members of the insti- 
tution except those demanded of every citizen who must obey 
the laws of the country. Conflicts of opinion in regard to the use 
of funds will arise. These should be settled by joint deliberation 
of trustees and faculty. The faculties should be autonomous in the 
selection of new members and in the election of their own officers. 


Since the institutions serve important needs of the commu- 
nity at large, ways ought to be found to make their work more 
effective. It is obvious that a self-perpetuating board cannot serve 
this end. The governing boards appointed by political officers or 
elected by political boards such as legislatures have also proved 
to be of doubtful efficiency. 
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On the other hand, states and cities have found it necessary 
to set certain norms for the amount and kind of knowledge re- 
quired of those who wish to perform public services. Such norms 
have been set for physicians, lawyers, teachers, and others. These or 
similar professional bodies are most likely to represent the needs 
of the community. 


The purpose of these lines is to point out some of the diffi- 
culties that are due to the historical conditions under which our 
institutions have developed. I do not propose a solution of the 
many problems involved. Since the difficulties arise largely from 
a lack of close contact between students, representatives of junior 
and senior members of the faculties, boards of trustees, and those 
state or city boards that determine public needs, it would seem that 
the first step should be the establishment of an organization in 
which the three bodies could meet regularly for free exchange of 
opinion. 


School and Society Relationships 


S. Wycuirre Gariincton, Professor of Sociology 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 


In his excellent article, “The School and the Community,” 
which appeared (1916) in the initial issue of The Colored Teacher, 
a journal published at Wilberforce University, Professor Isaac H. 
Miller stated: 


On all sides pleas are being made for a more efficient functioning 
of the work of the school. Definite standards, more refined and specific 
objectives are being demanded; and educators and .. . institutions . . . 
are being called upon to define themselves, their work, their objectives 
in terms of life—the concrete work-a-day relations to men. 


And is this not as it should be? Abstractness, exclusiveness, false 
values, and hazy indefinite aims have held sway all too long in the 
educational world. The present age demands that a concrete, a practical, 
a utilitarian, a social value predominantly characterize the education 
of the schools; an education that functions in profitable social ways 

‘in the life of the students and in the life of the community. 


This twenty-five year old plea of Professor Miller is still timely. 
Today, society finds itself in transition and its members living 
between two worlds—a world of yesterday reflected in the cultural 
lag produced by the Industrial Revolution and a world of tomor- 
row which will replace our present confused social order. The 
school is no exception and realizes that it too is wandering in our 
wilderness of social, cultural, political, and economic chaos. There 
are three important decisions the school must make if it is to work 
consciously for a better social order rather than remain the passive 
reflector and perpetuator of the whims and wishes of our corrupt 
society. 

The three decisions the school must make are: (1) To culti- 
vate a more adaptable mind, both within the faculty and admin- 
istrative ranks, and within the student population. Tragedies lie 
ahead for those who cannot shift life-plans quickly, drastically, 
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and without foreboding in order to counteract the acute economic 
maladjustment of machine technology and American capitalism ; 
(2) To be realistic by developing the determination to face the 
facts of our actual situation; and (3) To utilize crises by using 
them as opportunities for reappraisal of values. 


Our institutions of learning are still guided by too many out- 
moded traditional ways and have in turn developed a complacent 
cultural pattern which tends to efface the deeper meaning or 
goals of life. It is both illogical and hypocritical for administrators 
to insist that the merit of their institutions to society is measured 
by degreed faculty members, research publications, library book 
stock, endowment, or scholarship rating. In actuality, the worth 
of a school lies in its ability to enlighten the impoverished people 
or make possible for them to satisfy their material and cultural 
needs in our society of plenty. 


The Negro has more than his “equitable share” of the op- 
pression, exploitation, and enslavement that “complements” the 
down-trodden masses. The race schools, especially colleges, have, 
therefore, an added strategic responsibility to society—to make a 
continuous, concerted, and indefatigable effort that tomorrow it 
will be impossible for us to say that in our bountiful society 
Democracy is a lie and Christianity is a colossal failure. 
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Readers Advisory Service and 
the School Library 


Carita M. Lancaster, Librarian 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 


I wonder if school librarians, those 
of Negro schools being my particu- 
lar interest of the moment, are read- 
ing “the handwriting on the wall”? 
The school library has followed in 
general, the conventional activity 
patterns established by our public li- 
braries. Many of us, as librarians of 
these school libraries conceive of our 
position in terms of book reviews, 
annotations, bibliographies, and oc- 
casional addresses to trustees, and 
climax this activity with nicely bal- 
anced circulation statistics to satisfy 
the curiosity of the president or 
principal of the institution served at 
certain intervals. The balance of the 
year’s program is generally devoted 
to the acquisition and preparation 
of the contents of the library. This 
is indeed a fine and full program 
and a “first mile” in service, but the 
handwriting is pointing to a “sec- 
ond mile” expected to those of us 
keeping pace with developments in 
our field. 

With the turn of the past few 
years, there can be noted the some- 
what startled attention being focused 
upon the relation between what the 
library contains—no matter how 
elaborate or how meager—and the 
educational processes of the institu- 
tion served. This attention could 
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profitably include some measure- 
ment of the school library program 
in terms of its contribution to indi- 
vidual student development. I rec- 
ognize that this measurement must 
be limited, since much that the li- 
brary program might contribute can 
remain beyond valid measurement. 
Yet, I believe that everything in li- 
brary service measurable should be 
recorded. 

One of our recent surveys sums 
up the period of library development 
just past, as being largely one of book 
accumulation and technical process- 
ing. In a sense, it seems to me that 
the school library must now emerge 
with a service personalized to a de- 
gree impossible in any other type of 
situation. This service should record 
individual student usage and faculty 
usage too, for the interpretation of 
the deans of instruction, department 
heads, professors, and vocational 
guidance directors, and for the at- 
tention of the librarian. 

This information offers proof as 
to what degree the library is the pri- 
mary instructional tool of the institu- 
tion. It will bring the head-librarian 
into the field of the Reader’s Adviser 
for the institution—a glorified Read- 
ers Adviser because she must con- 
tribute something more definite to 
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the reading health than an occasional 
book review or bibliography. The 
library will become a reading clinic 
wherein the diagnosing of conditions 
and prescribing to the reading health 
of students takes place. Nowhere is 
there greater need for planned and 
purposeful reading than in our 
school libraries, whether elementary, 
secondary, or collegiate. 

In a student body under one thou- 
sand in number, such a program 
does not entail enough clerical work 
to prove burdensome. Properly set 
up, its upkeep does not require much 
more time than ordinary circulation 
counting. My experiment with the 
reading record over a period of 
three years will be reported in the 
Septemebr issue of The Junior Col- 
lege Journal of this year. Since this 
record shows by student’s name 
every withdrawal from the library, 
together with a room slip counting 
system, there is furnished a wealth 
of information about individual 
users of the library. This is especial- 


ly true in “closed stack” situations. 


In order that such information 
can be as analytical as is possible, a 
file of cards is kept containing such 
information as a student’s name, 
home address, church preference, 


previous library experience, date of 
birth, occupation of parents, the re- 
sults of the battery of tests given 
freshmen before registration and to 
this is attached the grades earned by 
the individual for the quarter. All 
of this information is taken from 
records existing in the offices of the 
institution. To this record is added 
the approximate reading level com- 
puted by the librarian and based on 
a study of the student’s reading rec- 
ord for the quarter. From ‘such an 
accumulation of information con- 
cerning the student, an insight into 
some educational, psychological, and 
sociological implications is revealed. 
Thus it is more possible to make 
intelligent suggestions toward a 
planned and purposeful reading 
whether recreational or scholastic. 
Administrators can be furnished 
with something beyond the librar- 
ian’s opinion as to the relation be- 
tween what the library contains and 
the demands made on it by students, 
faculty, and curricula. 

Many objective and comparative 
studies can be made based upon such 
recording. Library service to the in- 
stitution can be re-vitalized and its 
position re-interpreted, and thus be- 
come better integrated into the aca- 
demic life of the institution. 
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Kentucky State College 
and Its President* 


H. S. Smarn, Instructor in History and Government 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Kentucky 


. Three months before the disastrous panic of 1929 a new presi- 
dent entered into his duties at the Kentucky State College at 
Frankfort. He was a young man to be a college president, but 
the prospect before him would have daunted anyone who did 
not have the enthusiasm and optimism of youth. Moreover, after 
years of training and work, he was coming back to his native state 
to lead people who had known him as a boy, as a student, but not 
as a leader. 


Into such a highly critical milieu President Rufus Ballard 
Atwood came to raise a school from the depths. Such an expres- 
sion is justified by the facts concerning the Kentucky State Col- 
lege in 1929. Every building on the campus with the exception of 
the dormitory for women was in a state of extreme neglect and 
disrepair; no laboratory work of any sort was available to the 
students; the water system for the campus was wholly inadequate, 
and only one structure, the president’s residence, was supplied 
with natural gas. The college had been dropped as a recipient of 
Smith-Hughes Funds apparently for failure to keep up the stand- 
ard of work required; the school’s financial accounts were in 
arrears; the system of keeping records in the registrar’s office was 
crude and inefficient; student morale was low and the enrollment 
steadily dwindling; the library of only 300 usable books was 
closed to student use; the faculty was meagerly trained. 


*This is the second of the series of articles on ‘““The Phenomenal Growth 
of Some of Our Colleges.” 
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A Decade of Progress 


During the past ten years the change at K. S. C. has been 
phenomenal. Representing a total capital outlay of over half a 
million dollars, five new buildings—a gymnasium, a dormitory 
for women and one for men, a dining hall and kitchen, and a 
modern power plant—have sprung up on the campus, and the 
older buildings have been remodeled and their period of useful 
life extended. Physically the entire campus has been renovated 
from providing an adequate supply of public utilities to beautify- 
ing the hill top on which the institution stands overlooking the 
capital of Kentucky. 


Laboratory work in science, agriculture, education, and par- 
ticularly home economics is now of the highest type, and the insti- 
tution has no difficulty in meeting the standards and requirements 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. Reorganization of the financial methods 
of the school was undertaken, the wisdom of which is amply 
demonstrated by the increased state appropriations and the almost 
unlimited credit facilities which are now available. A modern and 
efficient system of keeping student records was established and 
is meeting with complete satisfaction the requirements of the 
larger graduate schools to which an increasing number of K. S. C. 
graduates are going. During the past ten years not only has the 
student enrollment increased steadily, but both the quality of 
student and the increased area from which they have been at- 
tracted is outstanding for a state school. A library of 18,000 volumes, 
supervised by professionally trained librarians, and available at 
every hour of the day and evening, has replaced the unused 300 
books of 1929. 


Spirit of Cooperation 


One of the oustanding characteristics of the administration 


of the college in the past decade has been the fine spirit of co-. 


operation and mutual appreciation which has existed in the faculty 
group, instructional and administrative. Recognizing from the be- 
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ginning the gravity of the situation and the importance of making 
the right decisions based upon expert specialized information, 
President Atwood brought with him when he came or attracted 
soon afterwards a group of young and ambitious teachers to work 
with him. The improvements to the school which have resulted 
from this partnership have been paralleled by the rise of the 
‘teachers themselves. Encouraged and aided by the administration 
in going on with their graduate work and research, many teachers 
have either obtained their doctorates or its equivalent in graduate 
training. Dr. J. J. Mark in agriculture, Dr. H. B. Crouch in biol- 
ogy, Dr. J. T. Williams in education, Prof. W. W. Jones in mathe- 
matics, Prof. A. J. Richards in French, Prof. M. P. Carmichael in 
sociology, Prof. Grace Sullivan Morton in home economics, and 
Coach H. A. Kean in athletics are among those who have been 
at the college for the ten year period which this article describes, 
and who were encouraged and stimulated by the dynamic ad- 
ministration of this decade. Dr. John T. Williams has served as 
Dean and Registrar of the College since 1935. His work has con- 
tributed much to the development and success of the program in- 
spired and directed by President Atwood. 


Progressive Cultural Atmosphere 


These men and women are active not only in guiding the 
academic learning of the students, but in bringing to the campus 
an inspiring air of social and professional culture by reason of 
their varied educational backgrounds and their professional affilia- 
tions. 


Besides an extensive program of extra-curricular activities 
for developing in the student both the qualities of leadership and 
the ability to be intelligent followers, every type of liberal arts 
course is offered. Though the college is predominantly a teacher 
training institution dedicated to supplying the schools of Ken- 
tucky with capable and well informed workers, courses are so 
arranged that a student may prepare himself for any of a host of 
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other professional activities connected with agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, natural science, social or civic work, and medicine. 

Today, the graduates of Kentucky State College, with four 
years of an intellectually ‘stimulating and spiritually sound en- 
vironment behind them, have been presented with every oppor- 
tunity for the creation of a wholesome and worthy life. 
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Marriage Customs in 
South Africa 


CHARLOTTE CrROoGMAN WRIGHT* 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


In South Africa the first great event in a girl’s life is her 
emergence from girlhood into womanhood. It may be surprising 
to so-called civilized people to know that the girls of the “heathen” 
kraals do not grope through this change blindly. There are gen- 
erally older women who instruct them, impressing upon them the 
meaning of it all, and how to properly care for themselves that 
they may have a glorious womanhood and a successful marriage. 
The occasion is one of rejoicing and celebration and feasting. 
There are coming-of-age parties which are given for one or all the 
young girls in the neighboring kraals who have arrived at this 
stage of development. 


And the next important event to which the African girls look 
forward is marriage, which varies considerably in custom among 


the hundreds of tribes. 


In some instances it is the parents who bring about a betrothal 
after spying around and negotiating on both sides when they have 
come to feel that the marriage will be a desirable one. Often one of 
the initial agencies which brings it about is a cow or sheep pre- 
sented by the prospective bridegroom to the girl’s parents. This 
is said to “open their mouths” that further negotiations may pro- 
ceed. 


Among the Xosas a betrothal is virtually a verbal agreement 
between the coming bridegroom and the father of the girl, the 
former binding the agreement by giving the father “cattle of trust.” 


*Mrs. Charlotte Crogman Wright, wife of Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., spent four years 
in Africa with her husband and returned to the United States in the Spring of 1940 with 
rich and varied experience which by our request she shares with our readers—The Editor. 
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Among the Pondos the only form of betrothal is a private 
agreement between the boy and the girl. But to complete the 
engagement they both go to the young man’s home from which 
the notification is sent to the girl’s parents. Among the Hlubis a 
feather is worn in the hair of a betrothed girl. 


The next step is the payment of the marriage cattle or “lobola.” 
This custom prevails among almost all South African tribes but is 
accomplished in different ways according to the tribe. 


In some cases a bridal party (uduli) consisting of the prospec- 
tive bride, several of her companions, both boys and girls, and a 
number of older persons, both men and women, bedecked in their 
finest and carrying large supplies of powdered ochre and fowls 
fat (the former for the decoration of their bodies, the latter for 
protection against the sun) proceed to the kraal of the future 
bridegroom. After a messenger has taken formal notice of the 
arrival of the party the head of the kraal, by way of welcome, 
orders a goat killed for the immediate needs of the party, while a 
special hut across which a curtain is stretched to assure her of 
privacy is provided for the use of the bride-to-be. 


Arrangements are also made for the others of the party. The 
real purpose of the bridal party is to negotiate for and obtain the 
“lobola” cattle, and sometimes this takes as long as a month. 


Before the prospective bride leaves her parents’ home her 
mother gives her a charm, a fragrant powder made from the com- 
bination of several sweet-smelling plants, with the injunction, 
“Keep it hidden. It has to do with the preservation of your char- 
acter. By its help you will be beloved and have a place of honor 
in your house.” 

She also takes from her home three animals. One is brought 
as food for the bridal party while the nuptial arrangements are 
being made and is slaughtered and cut up in accordance with varied 
ceremonies. The second is a cow to furnish milk for the bride. The 
third is more sacred in nature. It serves as a charm to protect the 
future wife from all sorts of calamity and also to protect her chil- 
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dren. The second and third animals are definitely the property 
of the girl and can never become the property of the husband with- 
out his wife’s consent. 


On the day that the first animal is killed the bridegroom sends 
a message asking that his fiancee be seen on the next day and 
saying that he will kill an ox in honor of the occasion. 


This brings us to the unveiling ceremony which preceeds 
the slaughtering of the ox. About noonday, the bride and her 
maids closely veiled and attended by a chaperon walk with very 
slow and measured tread to the cattle kraal where all the girls 
are first seated on a mat but later assume a kneeling position. At 
a signal from the bridegroom they are unveiled, their handker- 
chiefs being removed from their heads, their robes falling from 
their shoulders to their knees, as they modestly keep their eyes 
riveted to the ground. At this inspection the bridesmaids are often 
chosen as wives by observers of the ceremony. 


Following this comes the arranging of the “lobola”; for until 
this takes place the marriage cannot be consummated. There is no 
fixed amount for “lobola” nor is it always given in a lump. Some- 
times the payment runs through many years. 


After the matter of “lobola” is satisfactorily arranged the 
bride is initiated into her new home by partaking with her hus- 
band’s family of a goat which has been killed for the occasion. 


Interesting are the “addresses” delivered to the bride and 
bridegroom by their respective parents, usually the fathers. To 
the bride the “address” is somewhat as follows: “This is an im- 
portant day in your life; you are no longer a child but a woman. 
May our words sink into your ears. We give you this man who is 
to be your husband. Be careful how you conduct yourself, and do 
not bring disgrace upon your father’s family. Love your husband, 
to him alone do we give you, do not commit adultery; be gentle, 
be industrious (no lazy-one ever went out from our house); let 
lying and an evil tongue be far from you.” 
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To the bridegroom: “You are also no longer a child, we gave 
you manhood when we circumcised you. See to it that you prove 
yourself a man. Be a good husband to our daughter; see to it that 
she does not starve. Love her and be careful not to ill-treat her, 
for, remember a proverb of your people—induku ayina nizt (a 
stick destroys home life). 

Next the various duties of a wife are illustrated by women of 
the husband’s kraal. A hoe is wielded by one signifyirtg the cul- 
tivation of the soil; a piece of wood is picked up by a second sym- 
bolizing the gathering of firewood for the family; another claps 
her hands significant of the dancing on festive occasions. Still 
other wifely duties are illustrated for the newly-wed. 

The chief tension now being over there are days of merry- 
making; the mimic battle, the marriage feast for which great 
quantities of food are prepared in pots belonging to the bride- 
groom’s family and to the neighbors. There is the men’s dance 
with all its ramifications. And last, there is cattle racing. 

The newly-wedded couple live with the bridegroom’s family 
till such time as he has built huts for himself. Until the wife has 
her first child she must always make entrance to any of the huts 
by first going to the back and from thence must also wear her 
handkerchief spread out on her head instead of turban fashion. 


At last it is time for the departure of the wedding party. Meat 
for the homeward journey is provided for the bridegroom, and 
all the cattle are driven into the cattle kraal that those departing 
may take the “lobola” cattle to the parents of the girl. 

Perhaps there is no African custom around which centers 
more difference of opinion than the paying of “lobola.” There 
are many arguments pro and con. Many of the modern young 
Africans argue against the custom, while others, including many 
Chirstians are strong in its defense. 

“Lobola” is really a form of marriage dowry; however, instead 
of being settled on the bride by her parents it is settled on the 
bride’s family by the bridegroom or his family, and it means that 
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the bride may return to her family and be ungrudgingly cared for 
in case of misfortune or ill-treatment. 


A highly intelligent Christian woman said: “Why, no self- 
respecting African woman would think of marrying without lo- 
obla.” Dr. John Henderson Soga, author of “The Ama-Xosa, Life 
and Customs,” says that “in no country civilized or uncivilized is 
‘there any custom so powerful, I believe, to secure the status of the 
married woman and to protect her from physical abuse.” 

He further says: “If the Bantu woman were bought, pur- 
chased or owned as some assert, her subservience would be com- 
plete, her spirit would be broken. But the spirit of the Bantu 
woman is not broken; far from that, she is proud, has a high sense 
of independence, and makes her influence felt in the home and 
in the tribe. She has raised herself in some instances to supreme 
positions in the tribe.” Dr. Soga quotes the following from the 
reports of Native affairs commissioners: “The woman is not the 
slave of her husband. He cannot kill, injure, or cruelly treat her 
with impunity. He cannot legally sell her, and with the exception 
of paying cattle to her father as a dowry upon marriage there 
is nothing to indicate that the native law and custom treats the 
wife as a chattel.” 

However the Doctor admits that there is a certain measure 
of truth in the charge that “lobola” rules out love in the marriage 
contract. He shows that in cases where “The arrangements for a 
girl’s marriage are conducted entirely by the parents, the girl has 
little or no say in the matter. .. . But are our own marriages of 
convenience on any higher level? As, however, love is the common 
heritage of all races it may safely be asserted that there are more 
love marriages among the Bantu than are suspected by people of 
other races.” 


Brotherhood—Utopia of the Ages — 


Francis A. Tomas, Instructor in Philosophy 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


From the midst of our twenticth century civilization we may 
look back with pride over the last few millenniums of human 
history and see the steps which are leading toward the culmination 
of man’s ever-pressing conflict with the forces of Nature. As the 
alchemist replaced the witch-doctor, so the scientist has replaced 
the alchemist and the astrologer as the respected authority. We 
boast of our abilities to “harness the forces of Nature,” though 
some have come to view with apprehension the potentialities for 
destruction placed in the hands of men. We admit universally, 
beyond all shadow of a doubt, the great development of science, 
the privileges of the present age, the tremendous enrichment and 
diversity of the human mind; but are we justified in likewise en- 
tertaining the idea that we are near the long-sought-for Utopia— 
not of discovering the Philosopher’s Stone, but of achieving the 
brotherhood of man? The phrase “brotherhood of man” is not 
newly coined; it is at least implicit in the most ancient records, 
though it is not even now a reality. Neither is the idea foreign to 
our every-day conversation, for the international situation has led 
to. much controversy over prospects for a “lasting peace.” Volumes 
have been written about the “brotherhood”; men have banded 
themselves together under its banner, but it has still eluded us. 


The attitude which has nurtured the scientific outlook seems 
at first glance to be lacking when the relation of man to man is 
being considered. The attitude of the scientist has been developed 
to a more highly objective point, though it was not always thus. 
Research into the history of the earth and the growth of the 
heavenly bodies has been a thrilling undertaking, covering vast 
expanses of time and extending from the microscopic to the macro- 
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scopic. Man has appeared on the stage only because a delicate bal- 
ance of suitable conditions favored his existence on this earth, and 
he is the only organism which has knowledge of the past and can 
find his place in the world order. As the most conscious of the 
organisms it is his right and duty to understand where he belongs 
in the world order and where he belongs in the human order. It 
becomes germane to consider phases of scientific development in 
order to note that men have employed similar points of vantage 
in viewing their relation to other men. 


The Development in Science 


We are all familiar with this scientific movement. To the 
people of antiquity, man’s abode, the earth, was the center of the 
universe. The sun was a chariot of the fire-god who dashed across. 
the sky each day, and the moon and stars were holes in the heaven- 
ly sphere through which light streaked at night. The earth was 
flat; a saucer-like disk that floated on water. One was warned to 
beware lest he stray too far out and fall off. A certain authority, 
when asked on what the earth rested, replied that it was supported 
by four elephants; when pressed further he stated that the ele- 
phants were standing on a tortoise; when asked what upheld the 
tortoise, he was forced to admit that he had reflected no farther 
into this matter. 


Such egocentric, anthropomorphic views as these we regard 
as mere phantasies characteristic of untrained, primitive minds. 
This Ptolemaic world-view, in contrast to the total length of man’s. 
habitation of the globe, has only recently been overthrown, though 
it seems a long time ago to us “moderns” who fail to realize that 
for thousands of years man has regarded all things as having real- 
ity only in reference to himself and his earth. 


With the advent of Kepler, Galileo, and other scientists of 
the period, evidence began to be collected which made the Ptole- 
maic view untenable and lent support to the Copernican view of 
the universe. This marked a distinct shift in point of view, and 
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it is no wonder that contemporaries of Galileo, even though wrong, 
were unwilling to accept the changes which would destroy the 
reflections of hundreds of years. The heliocentric view has been 
accepted by the average man; the earth has been relegated to an 
insignificant place as one of a number of planets revolving around 
the sun. Living things began to be thought of from the chemical 
and thermo-dynamical standpoint as receiving their energy from 
the sun. Man has now become accustomed to viewing the world 
from a point other than that of himself as the center, but even 
though this view is much broader than the preceding one, it was 
shown to be inexact as to details and was replaced by still another. 


Of course it was soon realized that the sun was not the center 
of the whole universe, but only of our particular Solar System, yet 
the idea persisted that some gigantic sun was at the center. It was 
not until the present century that the final change in point of view 
was achieved. When Einstein published his papers on the “Special 
and General Theory of Relativity,” our universe took on a differ- 
ent aspect. Galilean reference frames were replaced by Gaussean 
ones; time and space were no longer absolute; space became 
curved and the universe was revealed to be in constant motion on 
a nearly circular course which allowed infinity of motion in a 
limited, spherical space. Interestingly enough, the universe was 
viewed not from the earth nor from our sun but from some points 
far outside of our limited sphere. 


Thus mankind observed the universe from three positions 
each of which marked a definite step toward the securing of an 
objective and true picture of reality. The egocentric view gave way 
to the heliocentric which in turn was replaced by the modern rela- 
tivity theory. As man looked at the world from these three scien- 
tific positions, he has viewed his relations with other men from 
similar points of vantage. As these scientific positions have each 
marked an advance toward the goal of science, so in ethics, prog- 
ress has been made with an end in view. The highest achievement 
in the relation of one man to another still remains the ancient one 
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of brotherhood. We must now investigate the three comparable 
ethical positions and note any advance toward this goal of brother- 
hood. 


Individualism in Ethics 


The egocentric view of science is called “individualism” in 
ethics; the view-point is in both cases from that of the individual. 
Individualism holds that the supremely valuable thing in the 
world is the individual, that state, science, and institutions are 
here for the sake of the individual who is intrinsically valuable. 
In connection with the Contract theory of society, Hobbes de- 
scribes humanity when at this level; life in this state of “nature” 
is “rough, tough, nasty, brutish, and short.” Everyone makes him- 
self his own God. Religion exists for the purpose of serving the 
individual by increase in values, personality, and character not 
developed by art, science, and the like. The result of such individ- 
ualism is conflict, for the greatest foes of personality are not im- 
personal worlds but other persons and the result is a final dis- 
integration of the individual. An egocentric standard in ethics, 
however, is much more hazardous to humanity than in science, for 
in the latter field the only detrimental result was limiting the indi- 
vidual in his movements and in his thinking, but each was in the 
same predicament—all were hampered alike. In ethics the indi- 
vidual is destroyed. Superstition is rampant in this egocentric view 
of both science and ethics, for it is held that, if let alone, individ- 
ualism will culminate in utilitarian ends; instead, however, men 
are actually linking real good to partial good or to the good of 
one of their drives. Adam Smith in the eighteenth century showed 
this false optimism by employing the term “natural liberty” to 
depict the state of man which if let alone would result in an inte- 
grated society. Here, there are too many selves to know the one, 
for emphasis on the individual results in conflict rather than in 
cooperation, and in duty to self rather than to other people. Hu- 
manity, thus, becomes a means and not an end. Individualism is 


almost diametrically opposed to “brotherhood.” 
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Communitism in Ethics 


The unsatisfactory character of individualism led to another 
view, just as egocentrism in science led to the heliocentric view. 
After centuries of constant struggle, we finally got outside our- 
selves, gave up individualism, and replaced it by a community. 
The problem of community is a modern one and is due to the 
inadequacy of individualism, especially as found by the youth 
who thinks he sees in it the brotherhood of man. This change is 
a real advance, of releasing oneself from individualism to some- 
thing beyond self, for life has been, in a sense, integrated. Integra- 
tion, after having been finally achieved, however, will inevitably 
lead to destruction; for the intrinsically valuable thing in the 
world is no longer the individual, but the community. How does 
this destruction come about? 


_ We have become familiar with the standardization of Ger- 
man youth “for the good of the State.” In Russia, the ethics of 
communitism is loyalty to a class. These contemporary examples 
may be looked upon by us in disfavor because we are accustomed 
to individualism and free competition, but real problems emerge. 
What happens to art and literature in a communal atmosphere? 
Art is promulgated for the sake of a human organization; the 
art of a glorified class and of class struggle. Literature becomes 
propaganda; literature with a purpose. The aim of the arts is no 
longer the aesthetic, for they are controlled for a particular group 
“kultur.” What happens to art happens to science and institu- 
tions. Religion is the community or the state. The end of this sys- 
tem is struggle, for by putting the community first, conflict arises 
with other communities and with individuals both of whom re- 
gard themselves as having intrinsic values—conflicts from false 
fears from a false faith. It is impossible to trust the system of 
which they are a part. The present relations of countries and indi- 
viduals associated with Germany and Italy are of such a nature. 
that it is impossible to predict the outcome; time will finally tell 
us the whole story. As in individualism, fears and suspicions are 
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common factors in communitism, and exist as intrinsic parts of 
the social structure. 

As it was difficult for men of the seventeenth century to pic- 
ture the sun as larger than the earth and the earth as a relatively 
insignificant dot in the cosmos, so this transition from individual- 
ism to the communal society has been a difficult one to grasp. In 
our own times we are aware that while the universe of Einstein 
may be understood, it is not yet psychologically real for us; we 
find it difficult to imagine such a universe and to think easily in 
its terms. In like manner the transition from communitism to the 
third ethical view will be a difficult one to comprehend and yet, it 
may be possible, and if it is, will it lead to a real brotherhood of 
man? 

The Social Aggregate 


Individualism emphasized the particular and denied the 
whole; communitism emphasized the whole but denied the in- 
dividual. Is there any way out of this antagonism? Might a view 
be reached by which we can escape from the confines of both 
these positions? Individualism and communitism may be related 
to each other, for, unless we know how it feels to be an individual 
and how the world looks to the individual, we have no right to 
talk of a society made up of individuals. As for the community 
regarded as composed of individuals, regardless of their value, 
how can we recognize the feelings and values of others unless we 
believe they feel and value something like we ourselves do with 
regard to cooperation and participation in the larger whole? Let 
us therefore abandon both the position from which individualism 
grew and that which generated the community, no longer re- 
garding them as two independent structures, and using the de- 
parture that the two represent a difference of degree rather than 
of kind. 

A difference of degree means that the individual and com- 
munity are members of the same dimension but one is placed 
further along or higher up than the other, depending on its com- 
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plexity. We have seen that the community is composed of indi- 
viduals, although the latter are relegated to an unimportant posi- 
tion. If they are all on the same scale of being, on the same dimen- 
sion of being, this insignificance will be non-existant, for individ- 
uals to be real must be so in their own right. Just as cells make up 
a part of the living organism and yet retain their individuality, so 
the individual may occupy a similar place in a larger unity, the 
community or “social aggregate”* and retain his individuality. In 
fact the analogy is a complete one for the metaphysical scale may 
be extended downward to include the smallest individuals (atoms) 
and may be extended upwards to include larger individuals such 
as God. We must see how this view-point affects the problem of 
ethics. 


The social aggregate is now seen to be an individual, a unit, 
which contains other individuals as entities in their own right. 
The single human being is an individual in whom are contained 
other lesser individuals (cells) which in turn are individuals in 
their own right. Without extending the scale further, what may 
be said about the relation between these individuals? The ethi- 
cal principle thus generated may be clearly seen again in the 
analogy of the cells and individual parts of an organism. When 
the body is wounded, the surrounding cells rush to the aid of the 
larger organism. The relation of the cells to each other and to 
the larger organism is one of sympathy in which each cell is 
aware of the other’s feelings and is concerned with the feelings 
of the larger individual. Thus, this same sympathy of feeling is 
the unifying relation between the cells and the organism as a 
whole, though on a different level. 


The analogous relation in ethics is this: the individual is a 
part of the aggregate and is related to it through the same prin- 
ciple of love; a sympathy of harmony in which the individual 


*Social aggregate would probably be the better term and will be used 
here to differentiate “community” in this sense from its special reference 
as “communitism” of the second ethical view. 
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ought to feel the sensations of the larger unit not as the aggre- 
gate feels itself, but as an intrinsic member of the aggregate would 
feel the feelings of the larger individual made up of smaller wholes 
integrated by the same principle. 


As far as values are concerned, each individual man, since he 
is an individual in his own right, is a referent for values particular 
to. himself. But he exists in harmony with other individuals, and 
therefore his values, or values for him, must include that of other 
individuals on the same level with whom he has this feeling of 
“love,” values of the smaller individuals which are a part of him, 
and also the values for the higher individuals of which he is a part. 
The individual man becomes one of the values for the aggregate, 
yet the aggregate, too, has values particular to it that do not ex- 
trinsically apply to human individuals. Values are always values 
for one of the individuals, yet other individuals both on the same 
level and on other levels are real and necessary for any individual. 


~ Man is valuable to himself, while other individuals are in- 
trinsically included in values for him, since he is related by this 
feeling of love to other individuals, his goal may be stated in terms 
of self-realization; always bearing in mind his relation to other 
individuals. Strict self-realization would be a retrogression back 
to the individualism already found defective in the first ethical 
view considered; if applied to the higher individuals—communi- 
ties—the ethic of the narrow communitism is the result. Here, in 
this third point of view, self-realization is only possible if other 
individuals even on other levels be necessary for the well being 
of the particular individual man. This view does not rob the in- 
dividual of his individualism, reality, and freedom as a real being; 
he is free in so far as he is an individual, but limited in that he is 
a part of a larger unit. In this view there is no limitation as in 
either of the first two narrow views, for it may include atomic 
individuals and the highest individual, God. In this view neither 
the individual nor the larger unity of the aggregate exhibit an 
integration which implies self-destruction, since the integration 
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of one depends on all the others; such was not the case with indi- 
vidualism and communitism. 


As with the new Relativity Theory of Einstein this latter ethi- 
cal theory of “sympathie” does not present itself easily to one 
from a psychological point of view. It is not easy to think in its 
terms. It is not presented here, however, as a cure-all for all ethical 
ills, yet with the new movements in quantum physics, the new 
theology, and the new philosophy (panpsychism), this new point 
of view rests on the same foundations and may have the same 
generality of application. The primary difficulty, however, is 
neither technical nor intellectual; rather, this remains yet an ideal 
because of the human difficulty of overcoming our basic passions 
of the will-to-power, of inoculation against the feelings of other 
people. One may say that a view-point which looks at other in- 
dividuals as having equal worth will lead to the “Kingdom of 
God” or the “Brotherhood of Man,” but this final ethical position 
is seen to differ in formulation from its traditional predecessors 
and may be considered as placing the love principle on a different 
footing. The bond between man and between mankind and the 
universe as a whole is one of sympathy; love in which each knows 
the other and values the other. This cosmic “sympathie,” this uni- 
verse of love can be nothing other than the Brotherhood of Man. 
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A Selected Annotated List of. 
Books on the Negro 


(Published from March thru April, 1941) 
Compiled by 
Motu E. Duntap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


1. SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880. 
By Alrutheus Ambush Taylor. 
Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1941. $3. 


“The study considers the contri- 
bution made by the Negro to the 
political, social and economic life 
of the State; and treats those 
forces and factors which tended 
either to support or to impede his 


efforts.” 
—Preface 


Thus Be Their Destiny: The Per- 
sonality Development of Negro 
Youth in Three Communities. By 
Ira D. Walker, Vincent J. Davis, 
Donald W. Wyatt, J. Howell 
Atwood, and Robert L. Suth- 
erland. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1941. $0.75. 


“The studies of the personality 
development of Negro Youth 
which have heretofore been made 
for the American Youth Com- 
mission have dealt with large cities 
or with a rural region in which a 
large part of the population is 
Negro. This volume attempts to 
show briefly how Negro boys and 
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girls grow up in three small cities 
of liberal traditions in both the 
North and the South.” 


—Introduction 


Il. EDUCATION 


An Analysis of the Specific Refer- 


ences to Negroes in Selected Cur- 
ricula for the Education of Teach- 
ers. By Edna Meade Colson. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1941. $2. (Con- 
tributions to Education, Number 
822.) 


A History and an Interpretation of 


Wilberforce University. By Fred- 
erick A. McGinnis. Wilberforce, 
Ohio: the Author, 1941. $2.50. 


As related in the Introduction, the 
purpose of this study is: (1) to 
trace the development of Wilber- 
force University as a pioneer in- 
stitution for the higher education 
of the Negro; (2) to explain the 
influence of the institution on ra- 
cial development; (3) to disclose 
the effect of the Wilberforce Uni- 
versity program of education on 
the lives of the students; and (4) 
to show the contribution of the in- 
stitution to the cause of education. 
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lll. ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, POETRY 


Heart-Shape in the Dust. By Robert 

E. Hayden. Detroit: The Falcon 
Press, 1941. $1.50. 
The author of these lyrics was the 
winner of a 1938 Hapwood award 
in poetry at the University of 
Michigan. There are included in 
the collection elegiac ballads of 
Negro heroes, lyrics of nature and 
love. 

Dunbar Critically Examined. By 
Victor Lawson. Washington: The 
Associated Publishers, 1941. $2. 
The five chapters of this book 
are: The Dunbar School of Po- 
etry: Literary English; Dunbar’s 
Poems in Literary English; The 
Dunbar School of Poetry: Dialect 
and Humor; Dunbar’s Poems in 
Dialect; The Prose. 


IV. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Treatment of the Negro in 
American History School Text- 
books. By Marie Elizabeth Carter. 
Jersey City, New Jersey: the Au- 
thor, 114 Storms Avenue, 1941. 
$1.50. 

“*A comparison of changing text- 
book content, 1826 to 1939, with 
developing scholarship in the his- 
tory of the Negro in the United 
States,’ ” 
—The Publishers’ Weekly, 
May 3, 1941 

Father of the Blues: an Autobiog- 
raphy. By W. C. Handy. Edited 
by Arna Bontemps. New York: 
Macmillan and Company, 1941. 
$3. 


“Personality and humor pervade 
the story, which reveals the whole 
trend of American music from 
the days of the old popular songs 
of the South, through ragtime to 
jazz and through jazz to swing.” 

—The Brown American, 

April 1941 


The Diplomatic Relations of the 


United States with Haiti, 1776- 
1891. By Rayford W. Logan. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. $5. 


“This is the only volume covering 
intensively the period from 1776 
to 1891 and it attempts to analyze 
the relations more comprehensive- 
ly than does any other monograph 
dealing with a portion of the pe- 
riod.” 

_ —Preface 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Focus on Africa. By Richard Upjohn 


Light. Photographs by Mary 
Light. Edited by Gladys M. Wrig- 
ley. New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1941. $5. 


An account of a two-month flying 
expedition into Africa with em- 
phasis upon the economic and 


physical geography of the country. 


Negro; a Selected List for School Li- 


braries of Books by or about the 
Negro in Africa and America. 
Tennessee. Department of Edu- 
cation. Division of School Librar- 
ies. Chicago: Julius. Rosenwald 
Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 1941. 
Gratis. 
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